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A Necessary and Militantly Rigorous 
Question: Reform or Revolution? 


The historical position of the Marxist-Leninists on that question 
is: both reform and revolution. It is not one or the other, but both; 
reform is subordinated to the revolution. But both. 

From a perspective of communist militancy, the one is not op- 
posed to the other, but the first in certain historical conditions, or 
situations, opens the road to the second, which is the main one. 

This is a very old discussion, begun in the 19th century, at the 
end of the 1880s in the social democratic labor parties organized in 
the Second International in which Lenin, among others, spoke out in 
defense of the Marxist position; this still has manifestations in the 
communist and revolutionary movement. 

The Second International (1889-1914) brought together a large 
number of parties that were able to mobilize hundreds of thousands 
of workers all over the world. When it was founded, Karl Marx was 
already dead and it was Frederick Engels’s turn to guide those 
parties. 

That organization grew in the heyday of capitalist, of its devel- 
opment into the imperialist phase, and the International’s conse- 
quent struggles allowed the working class to win many demands, 
wage increases and labor laws that significantly improved their liv- 
ing conditions. 

But the strength of the old social democratic labor parties, and 
the gains of the working class, fell into decline because of the prob- 
lems of the capitalist system that would lead to the First World War. 
We must emphasize in this article that they entered into decline be- 
cause of the theoretical and political positions assumed by some of 
the leaders of these parties in the face of the war. 

In these circumstances, the Second International was declared 
bankrupt by Lenin and the communists of several countries, and 
after the triumph of the October Revolution of 1917 in Russia, the 
Communist International (Third Communist International) arose; 
from the experience of this revolution, the Bolshevik leader was 
forced to refute the positions of the ultra-left that were taken up by 
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several parties on question of tactics, such as the struggle for re- 
forms, the use of bourgeois parliaments and the participation in the 
yellow unions. 


The debate since the end of the 19th century 


Eduard Bernstein, one of the most capable leaders of social de- 
mocracy, had concluded in his work, The Prerequisites for Social- 
ism and the Tasks of Social Democracy (1889) that, since the defeat 
of the Paris Commune in May 1871, and the boom of the capitalist 
economy since 1873, there had been no revolutions, and that the 
working class had greatly improved its living conditions. Thus there 
would be no need for the ideas of revolution of Marx and Engels, 
that is, the radical rupture with the system; and that it was possible 
to advance in the solution of the problems through gradual process- 
es of reforms that would lead peacefully to socialism. 

Lenin confronted these ideas from a Marxist position, insisting 
that the revolution and the seizure of power by the working class is 
the main issue in Marx; he does not deny that the struggle for re- 
forms enters into the perspective of the working class and its parties 
to advance its realization. In a pamphlet entitled Marxism and Revi- 
sionism, written in 1908, he expressed that position, taking a stand 
in the debate proposed by the ideas of Eduard Bernstein. 

Part of his book What Is To Be Done?, written in 1901-02, in an 
open debate with the Russian version of the ideas of Eduard Bern- 
stein, when dealing with “Trade unionist politics and social- 
democratic politics”, puts forward the Marxist position on the rela- 
tionship between reform and revolution. There he says what at that 
time was his understanding of the issue: 

“Revolutionary Social-Democracy always included, and now 
includes, the fight for reforms as part of its activities. But it utilizes 
‘economic’ agitation for the purpose of presenting to the govern- 
ment, not only demands for all sorts of measures, but also (and pri- 
marily) the demand that it cease to be an autocratic government. 
More, it considers it its duty to present this demand to the govern- 
ment, not on the basis of the economic struggle alone, but on the 
basis of all manifestations in general of public and political life. In a 
word, it subordinates the struggle for reforms, as the part to the 
whole, to the revolutionary struggle for liberty and for Socialism.” 

In 1913, on the eve of the First World War and insisting on the 
debate, not only against the ideas of Eduard Bernstein, but against 
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those of other prominent leaders of the Second International, and 
the most important of these, Karl Kautsky, Lenin wrote a pamphlet 
entitled Marxism and Reformism, in which his position is even more 
explicit; He says: 

“Unlike the anarchists, the Marxists recognize struggle for re- 
forms, i.e., for measures that improve the conditions of the working 
people without destroying the power of the ruling class. At the same 
time, however, the Marxists wage a most resolute struggle against 
the reformists, who, directly or indirectly, restrict the aims and ac- 
tivities of the working class to the winning of reforms.” 

That is, the struggle for reforms is one thing, which is absolute- 
ly necessary in the day-to-day struggle; another thing is reformism, 
which is an opportunist deviation expressed in making the struggle 
for reforms the ultimate goal, and not a way to accumulate forces 
with the perspective of the revolution. 

According to Lenin, those who deny that dialectic are “anar- 
chists”’. 

At this level of Lenin’s reflection, he could not analyze the ex- 
perience of the October Revolution of 1917, which he would do and 
present years later, after its victory. 

Lenin was not the only one to deal with the question of reform 
and revolution. 

Rosa Luxemburg, one of the youngest leaders of the workers’ 
and socialist movement of that time, was prominent among those 
confronting the reformist thesis of Eduard Bernstein. Reform or 
Revolution? was the question in her book of the same title (1900). 

Its essential purpose was to vindicate the Marxist theses on the 
necessity of the revolution to contribute to exposing the reformist 
ideas in social democracy, and the fact of her having placed the 
main emphasis on that purpose has been misunderstood by many 
revolutionaries as a rejection of the importance of taking on the 
struggle for reforms as part of the effort for the revolution. 

It is not at all true that Rosa Luxemburg rejected the struggle 
for reforms as part of the revolutionary tasks for socialism of the 
social democratic workers’ parties. What she did was to rethink the 
approach towards reforms as an end in themselves and place them 
in the Marxist position, as a means to advance. 

What was the answer to the question: reform or revolution? The 
following: 
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“The daily struggle for reforms, for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the workers within the framework of the existing social 
order, and for democratic institutions, offers to the social democracy 
the only means of engaging in the proletarian class war and working 
in the direction of the final goal — the conquest of political power 
and the suppression of wage labor. Between social reforms and rev- 
olution there exists for the social democracy an indissoluble tie. The 
struggle for reforms is its means; the social revolution, its aim.” 

These ideas put forward by Rosa Luxemburg and other Marx- 
ists triumphed in the early years of the Second International. 


The debate in other circumstances 


But the debate took shape again after the defeat of the Russian 
Revolution of 1905-07 and the boom that capitalism experienced in 
Europe, which allowed the system to make concessions to the work- 
ing class and to create a “labor aristocracy”, as Lenin would de- 
scribe it. This was the context in which other recognized leaders of 
social democracy, such as Karl Kautsky and August Bebel, took the 
path of reformism proposed by Eduard Bernstein and used it as a 
strategy to pressure the governments to obtain concessions; they 
were shaped by the parliamentary struggle, and in the general dis- 
course they left the idea of overthrowing the established capitalist 
order without practical consequence. 

The problems of the economic crisis that would appear in the 
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capitalist system a few years later and particularly the confrontation 
between imperialist countries, mainly Germany and England, due to 
the division of political and economic influences, led to the out- 
break of the First World War in August of 1914; the social demo- 
cratic parties grouped in the Second International would have to 
define their positions towards this conflict, with pronounced differ- 
ences appearing among the main leaders. 

The majority of these leaders held back the class struggle in 
their respective countries; instead of taking advantage of the war 
and its consequences to promote the revolution; what they did was 
to avoid the political conflicts, so that the capitalist governments 
could occupy themselves completely with the issues of war. Many 
of the social democratic deputies even approved war credits in the 
parliaments so that the governments had sufficient resources to de- 
vote to the war. 

The Bolsheviks in Russia did the opposite, as did other con- 
sistent Social Democrats in Germany, among them Rosa Luxem- 
burg herself and Karl Liebknecht, who called on the working class 
to take advantage of the circumstances of the imperialist war to 
make the revolution. Convert the imperialist war and its conse- 
quences for the working class and peoples into a civil war; this was 
the Marxist orientation. 

On the other hand, the reformists defended the line of support- 
ing the bourgeois governments “in defense of the fatherland under 
attack.” 

This fundamental difference marked the break-up of the Second 
International, and Lenin declared it bankrupt. 

In the midst of the revolutionary upsurge that began with the 
First World War in July (August 1 according to the new calendar) 
of 1914, and that led to the triumph of the Russian October Revolu- 
tion of 1917, Lenin gave us a glimpse of his definitive thinking re- 
garding the question of reform and revolution. He reminded his 
comrades that the error of many parties in the period of the (defeat- 
ed) revolution of 1905-07 was “to forget that in times of revolution- 
ary upsurge the reforms offered by the governments seek to para- 
lyze the revolution”. 

The idea is clear: the struggles for reforms seek to create condi- 
tions, to accumulate forces for the revolution; but they do not make 
sense when the revolution has already begun and is in an upsurge. 
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The triumph of the October Revolution created the conditions 
for the emergence and development of the Communist International. 

But this did not end the debate in the communist movement 
about the dialectics of reform and revolution. Many communist par- 
ties and leaders, still without much experience in dealing with the 
issues of tactics and strategy, adopted ultra-left positions and Lenin, 
with the experience of the whole development of the victorious Oc- 
tober Revolution, defined such positions as the infantile disease of 
leftism in communism. 

Maybe, or without maybe, the most important work of Lenin on 
the subjects of tactics, day-to-day politics and the drab everyday 
struggle, is precisely his book ‘Left’-Wing Communism, an Infantile 
Disorder, which has, among other virtues, that of being the result of 
practical experience, of a complex and unprecedented revolutionary 
process, with its ups and downs, defeats and triumphs, varied and 
combined forms of struggles, that was the October Revolution of 
1917. It began in 1905, suffered a defeat in 1907, broke out again in 
February 1917 and one month later it completed its democratic 
phase and established in power a liberal, non-communist democratic 
government, which had to maneuver in order to maintain itself. 
However, that government succumbed to the pressure of the revolu- 
tionary struggles of the working class and the working masses, led 
by the Bolshevik Party that seized power and established socialism 
in October, in just eight months of tactics and maneuvers. 

That book was written in 1920, three years after the triumph of 
the October Revolution and one year after the Third International 
was founded. That is to say, it is the generalization of the experi- 
ences, the practice, the lessons that the process of the Russian revo- 
lution left. It is not speculation, but revolutionary theory that 
emerged from practice that was thought through, reflected on and 
generalized. 

Lenin described the disorder of leftism at that time as “infan- 
tile”. Because they were positions of young communist leaders and 
parties, without experience, which still started their analysis and 
proposals from the general ideas of Marx and Engels, and had not 
had the opportunity to deal with reality and the many factors that 
must come together and must be dealt with in a revolutionary pro- 
cess on the upsurge. 

Between the bankruptcy of the Second International and the 
subsequent formation of new communist parties and leaders, a very 
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short time had elapsed, between 1914 and 1918, barely four years. 
Thus they did not have time to get to know and analyze the unprec- 
edented experiences of the October revolution. 

Lenin spent time and struggled theoretically to generalize the 
practice of the Russian revolutionary process. Among these general- 
izations were the issues of reformism and parliamentarism. 

The young communists of Germany, grouped in the Communist 
Party and who had fought the opportunism of Bernstein and 
Kautsky, due to their lack of political maturity took up a policy of 
the offensive; they set out to seize power when they still did not 
have the force and influence among the masses, and they were de- 
feated by 1921. Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht had been 
killed in that process by bourgeois reaction. 

Many of these new communist parties and leaders, affected by 
the “infantile” disorder of leftism, rejected the parliamentary strug- 
gle; consequently, they denounced participation in elections as op- 
portunist, governed by the idea that, with the triumph of the October 
Revolution and the emergence in history of Soviet power, 
“parliamentarism had become obsolete”, it was outdated and one 
should not make use of it. 

Lenin argued that it was one thing to say that bourgeois 
parliamentarism was “historically obsolete,” because Soviet power, 
which was superior to it, had appeared in history. It was another 
thing to show this in practice. True, the Soviet power of the working 
class was historically superior to the power of bourgeois democra- 
cy; but from the practical point of view, that is, of reality, it was a 
fact that bourgeois governments and parliaments dominated in most 
of the world, and it was necessary to deal with this reality. 

In this effort, the Bolshevik leader came to recognize, and he 
says in the book in question, that the Russian Communists made a 
political mistake in declaring a boycott of the legislative elections 
(to the Duma) called by the Tsar after the defeat of the revolution of 
1905-07. 

It is recorded in history that after the insurrection of 1905 
failed, the tsarist regime tried to liquidate the revolution through a 
combination of repression and concessions, and in 1906 a parlia- 
ment was established without real powers and with a very limited 
electoral system. 

What did Lenin say when, after the triumph of 1917, he retro- 
spectively analyzed those facts? 
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He said that the fraudulent, false character of that parliament 
was evident to the Bolsheviks and to all the parties that were con- 
sidered democratic at that time, even to the Mensheviks. 

But the masses still could not see that falsehood. The majority 
of the peasantry, and also the middle classes, had very strong illu- 
sions of being able to solve their problems in this way. They saw 
the call for legislative elections as a hope, especially after the de- 
cline of the revolutionary actions. 

It would be a mistake for the vanguard to act alone, very much 
in advance of the masses. One could summarize Lenin, interpreting 
the experience of the boycott of the parliamentary elections of 1906, 
as follows: 

The only circumstance in which one should boycott an election 
is when one is in a position to impose a regime superior to the pre- 
vious one with the force of the masses. If you are not in such a situ- 
ation, you have to work for it patiently, with mass political work, in 
situations that reality imposes. If one is in the minority, then for 
communists and revolutionaries it is mandatory to participate in the 
elections and fight to win the majority. 

How many of the masses support your policy? We must answer 
this question in order to define tactics and objectives. And also, 
what is the will of these masses? 

If one does not have the force of the masses who respond to our 
calls for action, the tactic remains in an outline, or in sometimes 
strident speeches, general truisms, about what should be done in 
order for things to change. But nothing happens; or what happens is 
what the ruling classes decide. 

If we study the entire course of the Russian revolution, we can 
highlight the fact that the Bolsheviks participated in the most reac- 
tionary and limited parliaments for the sole purpose of connecting 
with the masses and winning them for their cause. 

The masses is the main issue, and it follows from the experi- 
ence of the October Revolution and Lenin’s theoretical generaliza- 
tions, that in order to carry out the revolution it is necessary to win 
the masses, and for that purpose to use each and every one of the 
possibilities to do revolutionary work. 

The law of dialectics on how quantitative changes become 
qualitative ones explains the need for reforms on the road to the 
revolution. 
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If the laws of dialectics are objective, if they correspond to the 
truth and are general, as they exist in all natural phenomena, society 
and thought, then the dialectics of reform and revolution, which is 
the same as saying accumulation of forces and leap, is the expres- 
sion in politics of the law of qualitative changes. 

Quantitative changes are generally slow, imperceptible and can 
take place over a relatively long period of time; on the other hand, 
qualitative changes are a leap, fast, they change reality in a short 
time. 

In practice, this means fighting in the day-to-day struggle for 
political and social gains, which could improve the living conditions 
of the masses of the people and for the general revolutionary politi- 
cal work, even if they do not change the system. These gains could 
also serve to raise the level of enthusiasm of the masses, given that 
what has been achieved did not change the oppression or general 
poverty; it teaches them through facts, through their own experi- 
ence, that in order to change reality in essence, one must have a 
revolution. 

In Anti-Diihring, Fredrick Engels says that “motion is a contra- 
diction; it is both continuous and discontinuous.” It is gradual 
growth, more or less slow, faster or less fast, but continuous. And in 
a moment it is discontinuous, in leaps. The leaps only occur after an 
accumulation of factors over time. 

To deny the struggle for reforms is to deny dialectics. 
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